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 —- SAitevary Petices. 

qus NOVELS OF THE AUTHOR OF TH 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 

atch Novels,” will always indjeate 

a qur literary 

















wy productions, and nothing of the same 
asore has been produced any where else. 
They are aa valuable as history avd descrip- 
ave travels, for the qualities which render 
hese valuable; while they derive a be- 





mnners they dte inestimable ; as views 
lwman nature, influenced by local ciscum- 
, they are extremely cirious ; 
gibusiastic appeals to the passions and 
imagination, they supply a strong stimulus 
these faculties; and, by running the 
wurse of the story through the most touche 
ig incidents, and within sight of the grand- 
events, they carry the reader's sympathy 
sally with them. Gne great cause; 
their absorbing and irresistible power of 
ination, is the astonishing variety of the 
thor's hand, guided by a sensibility co- 

nsive with nature herself. His feeling 
s wiversal in its enjoyments,—and this 
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to others. How complete ts his sense 
the majesty and force of Scripture lap- 
e.—and what a relish he has for the 

of smugglers and jailors, the phraseo- 
y of gamekeepers and border cudgel 
yers, and the law jargon of a Canongate 
ryer of seventy years back! He enters, 
ith the most delicate perception, into the 

itive, genteei, well-dressed character 
amodern English captain ; displays with 
wto the pedantry of an old French mus- 
etaire, or high Gerntan martinet ; draws 
is broad sword with the irregular fury of 
Highland clansman ; preaches with the 
ltra eloquence of a hunted sectarian ; raves 
blime madness with those wonderful crea- 
_ ves, whom he seems to have emancipated 
om the common abligations of reason, only 
/enable them to hover on the brink of the 
tlinary world, looking into the super- 
tural ;—to see with more rapid glance: 
0 the secrets of things, and to startle 
heir hearers with a more vivid, searching, 
ctrifying language than falls from the lips 
M the comimon children of men! Are 
kee gifts such as many possess? Could 
any, like him, run so truly over all the 
tes in the human gamut, if we may so 
» from the extremest alto of chivalry, 
nto the commonest details of Fenchurch- 
tt counting-house? It is not mere 
ruth, however, that forms all the merit of 
ome astonishingly varied representations ; 

Menters into each with delight ; is at home 
where, as well in regard to his feel- 
ngs as his knowledge ; and goes on, illus- 
ting richly through his whole course, 
unifesting, for that purpose, treasures of 
Propriate terms andj anecdotes, which 
prise us by proving a /earning equal to 
* natural faculties. He seems to have 
"ed every where and with every body ; to 
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sc Nl ve fought under Gustavus, and taken se- 
: Jobs | trips with Dirk Hatteraik ;—but then 
LB 


histery, for they add a new|| 
gecies to the catalogue of our native lté-|t. 





OR, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MIRROR. 
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forsakes him, Thera 
writings: the least indication visible of 
common place book ; and this is one of the 
things which may prove that Mr. Southey 
is not the author -of these works. Mr. 











es him to supply inexhaustible ac ping is a natural, act. am artificial one, 





Southey is often very amusing, and unac- 


. {{eeuntable in his ilustrations—we should: 
~ @kten wonder how. the devil they 


ere,” if it were not clear, that he has 
the fruits of his reading registered, paged, 
and indexed, fit fer use at a moment's Do- 
tice, A late article of his, that appeared 
in the Quarterly Review, on copy right, 
contains 3 curious quotation from Waltan, 
which may serve to show what we mean. 


We really believe, though it may seem 
much té say, that the Scotch Novels, as 
they: are the firet of their class, so they are 
inimitable—perfectly, hopelessly inimitable 
for the time te come. How long their au- 
thor may continue their repetitions, we 
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cb! Clerighugh's—and have, alse 3. 
: [seek he hack keeping 

ey vangl single entry, ag practised by 


of | his late Majesty, us related in Boswell’s 






























chall not attempt to decide, for as pal 


‘age cannot wither, nor custom stale his 
infinite variety ;” but, all circumstances 
considered, it seems too much to expect, 
that another person with equal gifts, and 
another opportunity with equal advantages, 
for seizing the real facts of history, the 
homely incjdents of life, and genuine fea- 
tures of character, and throwing over them 
all the garb and air of romance, and enli- 
vening them with the spirit of lofty poetry, 
will ever again appear. The peculiar gifts 
required are so widely distinct from the 
common ingredients of what is called talent, 
or, at least, their perfect union forms a 
character so rare amongst men of talent, 
that we dare not speculate on the re-appear- 
ance of the phenomenon. We admit that 
it is very possible a man may arise again 
amongst us with a devoted attachment to 
terriers. and stag-hounds, with a keen: appe- 
tite for pony-riding over the Cheviot Hille, 
philanthropically inclined to institute foot- 
ball and single-stick matches, and proud of 
seeing a piper, arrayed in the garb of old 
Gaul, entér amongst his company after 
dinner to “lap them in Elysium.” Sueh a 
man may arise amongst us ; and such 4 man 
must arise, before we could hope for a re- 
production of the Scotch Novels: but is it 
probable, that this endowed person will be 
at the same time deeply read in genealogical 
latin, troubadour poetry, the writings of the 
Prophets, and the history of the thirty 
year's war? If he be deficient in any one 
of these particulars, he is useless for our 
purpose. It certainly is possible, that, even 
in this late day, more persons than one may 
yet manifest tastes and talents fitting them 
to be armourers to knights errant—to dress 
John of Gaunt, or instruct the Baron of 
Bradwardine, how he should stoop to take 
off his Prince’s boot: and sich loré, and 
such accomplishments, would be wanted 
before any second author could hope to 





messed by some future individual, ia it 
be imagined that he would at the same tim 
be fond of. 






not absolutely despair of the 
some as warm and successful lovers of na 
cesses; as often honoured with her rarest 
revelationg; nay, as enthusiastic admirers 
of the ardent, disiuterested, imaginative 
character,..which was fostered by persecu- 
tion, and fashioned and endowed by a the- 
|ology, as gloomy and as sublime as the 
caves and the mountaips that gave refuge to 
its conscientious : but the insgur- 
mountable difficulty lies in supposing, that, 


an intimate acquaintance with the mysteries 
of the dag-kennel, an off-hand familiarity 
with the forms of court etiquette, and the 
smartest custams of town-life, 


Such a combination constitutes the lite- 
rary character of the author of the Scotch 
Novela; and we confess we do not think 
that it has ever before occurred, or that it 
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to these feelings and faculties will be added} 








Ropal AnecVotes, 





ing into “his altitudes”’ at iene (Continued from our lasty 
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DR. JOHNSON’S CONVERSATION WITH HIS 
LATE MAIBSTY:; 


Life of Johnson :—~ 
In February, 1767, there happened one 
of the mést remarkable incidedts of John- 
son’s life, which gratified his monarchical 
enthusiasm, and which he loved te relate, 
with all its circumstances, when requested 
by his friends. This was bis being honoured 
by a private conversation with his Majesty 
in the library at the Queen's house. He 
had frequently visited those splendid rooms 
}} apd noble collection of hooks, which he used 
to say was more numerous and curious than 
he supposed any person could have made in 
the time which the King had employed. 
Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took cate that 
he should have every sccommodation that 
could contribute to his ease and conveni- 
ence, while indulging his literary taste in 
that place; so that he had here a very 
agrecable resource at leisure hours. 











ever will occur again; but, if it did, 
want stffl moré to the repreduction of sach 
works. A high degree of persanal respec- 
tability; a situation in life commanding 
intimacy with men and manners ; practical 
habits of business,—all evidently conspire to 
lend a finishing charm to these compgsitions, 
by bestowing freedom and firmness on their 
style, giving them a clear complexion, a 
decorous carriage, strippmg them entirely 


or awkward about their familiarity, and re- 
pressing altogether the air of authorship, 











His Majesty having been informed of his 
occasional visita, was -plested to signify a 
desire that he should be told when Dr. 


cordingly, the next time that Johnson did 
come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with 
a book, on which, while he sat by the fire, 
he seemed ‘quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole 
|tound to the apartment where the King 
was, and, in obedience to his Majesty's 
commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 


of professional rust, leaving nothing forced]! was then iv the library. His Majesty said 


he was at leisure, and would go to him; 
upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the 






Johnson came next to the library. Ac- - 


and the affected graces of writing.—Then, candles that stood on the King's table and 
supposing that we have again found one as| lighted his Majesty through a suit of rooms, 
able, is it within the range of chances that} ti they came to a private door into the 











Pe wonder is, when he could have copied 





rival our first ;—but, supposing all these 


he would be as willing? That, to the same 
miraculous powecs, he would add the equally 
miraculous industry? That he would pos- 
sess the same resolution of will; the same 
shrewdness in an honourable pursuit; and 
add as much worldly sagacity to an equal 
portion of intellcctual strength and refine- 








ment? Wereply, certainly not ; therefore,|| 


for all these reasons together,—and the 
reader will think we have given enough o 
them,—we pronounce that the Scotch No- 


vela must remain alone, forming their own) and asked him if he was not fond of going 


class, which is a new one in literature, and) 
which they may be considered to have both 
commenced and finished. We should much’ 
We should much sooner expect another| 
author equal to the Paradise Lost, than 
another equal to Guy Mannering and Rob 
Roy ; though in saying this, we do not 
mean to intimate that the writer of the latter 
is a greater man than Milton.—Such a cum- 
parison would be impertinent ; but certainly 
.we would extend to this anonymous author 
the reply whith we once heard made by a 
lady to one who expressed a wish for another 
Shakespeare :———‘“* Another Shakespeare | 
nonsense! Shakespeare Aas been!" 











Extraordiaary fecunidity.—A brood sow, belongin 
to Mr. T. a i of Grubet Mill, Scotland, on the | 
26th ult. littered the unprecedented uumber of 26 pigs | 
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libraty, of which his Majesty had the key. 


| Being entered, Mr, Barnard stepped for- 


'ward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still 
and whispered him, 
Sir, here is the King.” Johnson started 


|in a profound study, 


| 4 


up and stood still. His Majesty approached 


him, ar! at once was courteously easy. 
His Majesty began by observing, that he 
‘understood he came santetimes to the |i- 
brary ; and thea mentioned his having heard 
that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, 


thither. To which Johnson answered, that 
he was indeed fond of going to Oxford 
sometimes, but was likewise glad to come 
back again. The King then asked him 
what they were doing at Oxford. Johnson 
lanswered, he could not much commend 
| their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their 
press under better regulations, and were at 
that time printing Polybius. He was then 
asked whether there were better libraries at 
Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, he 
believed the Bodleian was larger than any 
they had at Cambridge; at the eame time 
adding, “I hope, whether we have more 
books or not than they have at Combridge, 
we shall make as good use of them as they do.” 
Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ- 
Church libraty was the lagest, he answered, 
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‘« Alj-Souls library is the largest we have, 
except the Bodleian.” “Ay,” said the 
King, “ that is the public library.” 

His Majesty inquired if he was then 
writing any thing. He answered, he was 
not, for he had pretty well told the world 
what he knew, and must now read to ac- 
quire more knowledge. The King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to rely, 





on his own stores as an original writer, and) 
to continue his labours, then said, “I do) 
not think you borrow much from any body.”| 
Johnson said, he thought he had already | 
done his part as a writer. I should have 
thought so too,” said the King, “ if you 
had not written so well.” —Johnson observed 
to me, upon this, that ‘* No man could 
have paid a handsomer compliment ; and it 
was fit for a king to pay. It was decisive. 
When asked by another friend, at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made any 
reply to this high compliment, he answered, 
“No Sir. When the King hed said it, it 
was to be so. It was not for me to bandy 
civilities with my Sovereign.” Perhaps no 
man who had spent his whole life in courts 
could have shown a more nice and dignified 
sense of true politeness, than Johnson did 
in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that 
he supposed that he must have read a great 
deal; Johnson answered, that he thought 
more than he read; that he had read a 
great deal in the early part of his life, but 
having fallen into ill health, he had not 
been able to read much, compared with 
others: for instance, he said he had not 
read much compared with Dr. Warburton 


|| Johnson answered, that the Monthly Re- 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





now. 


to think that it was. ‘he King then asked 


published in this kingdom, except the 


the nature and use of such works. The ow day rg ep en AB Piss “page was quite de- | 

King then asked him if it was well done | preservation. ‘The inseription on it could not be made 

Johnson answered, he had no reason pall opening it, the contents proved to be a woman, | 

lin a very 

him if there were any other literary journals feyerrind It was kept open three days, and was ‘hen || 
| obliged to be sold: ; 

















good state of 


op in waxed canvas of fifty folds, and a child 
igh state of preservation in spirits. It was 
the Queen of Edward IV. and one of ! 


ered up 








Monthly and Critical Reviews; and, on 
being answered there were no other, his 
Majesty asked which of them was the best: 


view was done with the most care, the 
Critical on the best principles ; adding, the 
authors of the Monthly Review were ene- 
mies of the church. This the King said he 
was sorry to hear. 

During the whole of this interview, John- 
son talked to his Majesty with profound 
respect, but still in his firm manly manner, 
with a sonorous voice, and never in that 
subdued tone which is commonly~used at 
the levee and in the drawing-room. After 
the King withdrew, Johnson showed him- 
self highly pleased with his Majesty's con- 
versation and gracious behaviour. He said 
to Mr. Barnard, * Sir, they may talk of 
the King as they will ; but he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen.” And he 
afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, ‘ Sir, 
his manners are those of as fine a gentleman 
as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or 


Charles the Second. 





, 





HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

It is a curious fact, that, when the marriage of his late 
Majesty was in agitation, an unforeseen difficulty occur- 
red in settling the form of the ceremonial to be observed 
for want of a precedent. The following is an extract of 
a letter on this subject from Dr. Birch, Librarian of the 
British Museum, dated 3d July, 1761 :— 

** Upon an hasty consideration of your question, I am 
inclined to think that no form of marriage suitable to the 





Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. Warbarton was a man of such general 
knowledge, that you could scarce talk with 
hin on any subject on which he was not 
quatified to speak ; and that his learning 
resentbled Garrick’s acting, im its universa- 
lity. His Majesty then talked of the con- 
troversy between Warburton and Lowth, 
which he seemed to have read, and asked 
Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson 
answered, “ Warburton has most general, 
snost scholastic learning ; Lowth is the more 
1 do not know which of 


correct scholar. 
The King was 


them calls names best.” 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion ; 
adding, “You do not think then, Dr 
Johnson, that there was much argument 
Johnson said, he did not 


in the case.” 
’ said the 


think there was. “ Why truly,’ t 
King, ‘when once it comes to calling 
names, argument is pretty well at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he 
thought of Lord Lyttleton’s history, which 
was then just published. Johnson said, he 
thought his style pretty good, but that he 
had blamed Henry the Second rather too 
much. 6 Why,” said the King, 66 they 
seldom do these things by halves.” “ No, 
Sir,” answered Johnson, “not to Kings.” 
But fearing to be misunderstood, he pro- 
ceeded to explain himself; and immediately 
subjoined, “That for those who spoke 
worse of Kings than they deserved, hi 
could find 
easily conceive how some might speak 








more 
better 
i] intention; for, as Kings had wucl| 
in their power to give, those who were fa- 
voured by them would frequently, from 
tude, exaggerate their praises: and as! 


of them than they deserved, without! 





grat 


this proceeded from a good motive, It was, 


eeatanly excusable, as far as error could| 
De one usable.” 

Tie King then talked of literary journa!s, 
mentioned yarticularly the Journal des 


and asked Jolinson if it was well 


\ , 

alow Jolinson said, it was formerly very 

well done, and gave some account of the 

pj . who began it, and carried it on for! 
D amumine » en > ti » | 

smno years: enlarging at the same time on 


no excuse; but that he could]! 


circumstances of his present Majesty can be produced. 
| You will judge of' the ‘reasons of my doubts from a re- 
| view of the several Sovereigns of this kingdom since the 
accession of Henry VIII. tothe throne. He was un- 
| doubtedly married to every one of his wives according to 
| the ritual of the Church of Rome. _ His example in this 
| point was followed by his daughter Mary, who was mar- 
| ried to Philip Prince of Spain, at Winchester, m July, 
| 1554, by Bishop Gardiner, Archbishop Cranmer being 
, then in prison. Her brother Edward VI. and her sister, 
| Elizabeth, you know, both died unmarried. James I. 
| Was married several years before he came to England, to 
| the Princess of Denmark, at Upstors in Norway, the 
| ceremony heing performed by Mr. D. Lindesey, Minis- 
| ter of Leith, in the French language. Charles the 
| First’s marriage was solemnized at Puris, the Duke of 
| Chareuse being his Proxy. Charles’s IT.’s Queen scrup- 
| ling the offices of the Church, he only took her by the 
hand, in the presence Chamber at Portsmouth, and said 
the words of matrimony in the Common Prayer-book, 
**1, Charles, take thee, Catherine,” &c. the Queen de- 
claring her consent, and Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of London, 
standing forth and declaring them man and wife, in the 
name of the Father, &c. This I have seen an account 
of in a letter of Weston, Earl of Portland, to Lord Cla- 
rendon. The first marriage of James II. (then Duke of 
York), which was to Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s daugh- 
ter, was a private one, performed at Worcester House, 
Sept. 3, 1660, by Dr. Crowther, the Duke’s Chaplain ; 
the second to the Princess of Modena, was performed at 
Dover, in November, 1673, on the day of her arrival, 
by Dr. Crewe, then wes of Oxford and afterwards of 
Durham. The two last Kings, George I. and II., were 
married before they came to the throne.” —See Ulustra-| 
tions of the Literary History of the 18th Century, by J. 
Nichols, F.S.A., vol i., p. 825. 


SPENCE’s ANKCDOTES. 
—— 

It is well known that Spence, the author of Polymeti§» 
and friend of Pope, left behind him in manascript, 4 
large collection of anecdotes of the poet and his friends, 
to which he had affixed the names of the persons frem 














whom he derived them. .This very curious work is now 
about to be published by Mr. Singer, with notes and 
illustrations, derived from the papers of Mr. Spence, 
the whole of which are in his hands:—We have been 
favoured with a perusal of them, and have made a few 
extracts Among other very interesting matter, they 
contain a complete Auto-biography of Pope, a full ac- 
count of his quarrel with Addison, and his opinions 
— literature, men and things. _In politics Pope was 
a Whig, or rather almost a Republican. It will be 
seen that the language of modern Reformers is near a 
century old. Speaking of the making corrupt Parlia- 
ments the chief wheel in Government, he said, ‘It 
will never hold: 1t may last our time, but our posterity 
must be totally undone, if we are not. Look into other 
States, and ste how they have fallen around us; the 
same cause will produce the same eftects; and God will 
hardly go out of his way for the first time in favouring 
us.” He relates that ** the Duke of Marlborough was 
long in correspondence with the Pretender ; that he sent 
him several sums of money, particularly £5,000, at 
the time of his expedition into Scotland. Lords Sunder, 
land, Oxford, and Godofphin, all, at one time, favoured 
the same cause. Lord Peterborough was also inclined 
to it, and it was a great mistake then, not to make him 
general of that expedition. . He was the fittest man in 
the world for it, as he loved difficulties, and was 
famous for doing great things with little means.”— 
page 314. Upon the death of Queen Anne, Ormond, 
Atterbury, and Lord Marshall, held a private consulta- 
tion together, in which Atterbury desired the latter to 
so out and immediately proclaim the Pretender in form. 
Ormond, who was more afraid of consequences, desired 
to comn.unicate it first to the Council. ‘* D——n it, 
Sir,” said Atterbury, (for he did not value swearing) 
‘*yow Very well know that things have not been con- 
certed endugh for that yet, and we have not a moment 
to lose.” tadesd, it was the only thing they could have 
done. Such abold step would have made people believe 
they were stronger than they really were, and might 
have taken strangely. The late King, I am persuaded, 
would not have stirred a foot, if there had been a strong 
Pampa indeed, the family did not -— the crown, 
at least nobody in it but the old princess Sophia.—Dean 
Lockicr, p. 73. There are: many curious anecdotes of 
Suckling, Wychenley, Addison, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Bolingbroke, &c. we have only. 
room for the following: 

Lord Bolingbroke’s father said to him, on his being 
made a Lord, ** Ah! Harry, I ever said you would be 
a" but now I find you will be beheaded.” ** Vl 
send you my bill of fare,” said Lord B. to Swift, when 
trying to persude him to dine with him; ** Send me 
your bill of company,” said Swift.—p. 355. 

When the Prince of Orange was landing at Ports- 
mouth, he began to harangue the — and said, 
‘* We are come for your good, for all your goods.”— 
p- 337. . 

When the Duke of Marlborough was at Bath, in his 
last decline, he was playing there with Dean Jones at | 
piquet, for sixpence a game; they played a good while, 
and the Duke left off when winner of one game. Some 














Natural History, ag 
LIVING TOADS FOUND IN STONES Pt? 
ARE PRODUCTIONS OF THE FORMER Wortp oo 
‘ 4 

By the Rector of Pabsdorf. i " 

austin , 
rr 
(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. ) pl 
_—— transfo 
The occurrence of living toads iu stones, is une arise § 
the most remarkable facts in natural’ hist of be ul 
Amongst many examples of this sort, we shal} Ory. hea i 
tion a few which _ the matter beyond all douby for a HE 
A living toad was found in a large stone, at Newar, termine 
on Trent, in England. 1t was of a white colouy took pl 
measured three and a half inches, but appeare ain ce fu 
|capable any more of bearing the light. For alin time 1S 
{motions argued an incompatible state, and an how, aod aut 
jafterwards it died. But in this time it WS seey yo the | 
‘by several hundred people, centurn 
| In a stone quarry, uear Cassel, the workman dis. — 
jcovered three living toads lying together iy @ ntone shill 


on the outside of which, before it was broken, 
the slightest aperture was discovered. : 


four feet lung, three feet broad, and as many bj 


n ’ It was with 
difficulty that these animals could be brought fruy 
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fot 


the spot they Tay in, and as soon as they Were taken 
out, they hopped in again. They appeared at first 
to he quite lively in the grass; but they died 
half ae hour, 

The fact canuot, thercfore, be disputed, and, 
could, were it necessary to prove the truth Of thes 
appearances, quote many instances of this son 
which have been recorded Some time since a livin 
toad was found in slate, at Rotheuberg on the Saal 
We shall wot, therefore, detain ourselves louger t 
this point, but endeavour rather to explain the mai 
ter, Evevy thinking reader, who has not heard of 
this phenomenon, will consider such as wonderf 
and many even unaccountable. It appears alo g 
first sight to be impessible, fur a creature to be 
closed in a stone, such a length of time, witho 
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dying’ of hunger, or being suffucated. 


explained in what manner and when these anin 
‘came into the stones. 
In order to solve the first problem, it is said, 


pores, or its sucking warts. For these animals 
moistened from time to time. 
toads and frogs are very tenacious of life, and 
fast a long time. 

An English naturalist made a trial, how long 
could keep a toad without nourishment ; hep 


until two or three years were elapsed.’ He fi 


|since which our rocks, even slate, lime, ands 
stone, aud whu knows, evemif it were a porous 
stone in which the toads lived. 





time after, he desired the Dean to pay him his sixpence; 
the Dean said he had no silver. ‘Fhe Duke asked him | 
for it over and over, and at last desired that he would | 
change a guinea to pay it him, because he should want 
it to pay the chair that carried him home. The Dean, | 
after so much pressing, did at last get change, paid the | 
Duke his sixpence ; observed him a little after leaving the | 
room, and declares that the Duke actually walked home | 
to save the expense of a chair.—p. 164. 

Archbishop Tillotson was very well acquainted with 
Betterton, and continued that acquaintance even after 
he was Primate. One day, when Betterton came to 
Lambeth, the Prelate asked him, ‘* how it came about, 
that after he had made the most moving discourse that 
he could, was touched deeply with it himself, and 
spoke as feelingly as he was able; yet he could never 
move people in church, near so much as the other did 
onthe stage?’? ‘* That,” says Betterton, ‘* I think, 
is easily to be accounted for: it is because you are only 
telling them a story, I am showing them facts.”—Pope, 





Description of the Royal Vault in St, George's Chapel, | 
Windsor.—The royal cemetery was constructed by the 
late Mr. Wyatt, by order of his late Majesty.—It was| 
begun in 1810, An excavation was formed in the dry 
rock of chalk, of the whole length and width of the 
building, called Wolscy’s Tomb-house, from the circum- 
stance of its being intended by Cardinal Wolsey, while 
in the zenith of his power, as the place of his interment. 
This excavation was made to the depth of fifteen feet 


from the surface, and is enclosed between the walls of}; redeeming quality, to save it from public ridicule and 


the ‘Tomb-house ; in this the sepulchre is constructed. |] 


The dimensions of the tomb are, seventy feet in length, 
twenty-eight in width, and fourteen in depth. 

The receptacles for bodies, on the sides of the tomb, 
are formed by massive Gethic columns, of an octagon 
shape, supporting a range of four shelves, each of which, 
in the space between the columns, is formed to contain 

, two bodies, the whole range of each side affording space 
for 32 coffins. At the east end are five niches for the 








|| reception of as many coffins; in the middle twelve low 
tombs are erected for Sovereigns. ‘The sepulchre is thus 


calculated to receive eighty-one bodies. The colamnns 
are of fine Bath stone, and the shelves are of Yorkshire 


stone. A subterraneous passage is formed from the! | 


vault, under the choir of the chapel, where the coffin is 
lowered ; it is then privately placed in the vault.—Her. 
late Majesty's interment was the fourth in this vault. 
The first was that of the Princess Amelia, who was 
removed here after a temporary burial ;. he second, that 


|| of the late Duchess of Brunswick; the third, that of 


the late lamented Princess Charlotte, whose chili’s coffin 
is placed on the lid of her own; her late Majesty's, we 
have already said, was the fourth deposited here ; his 
late Royal Lighuess’s the Duke of Kent, will be the 
ttitth ; and our late beloved Sovercign’s, tte sixth, en- 
closed in the royal cemetery erected by his order, but 
which, fortunately for his late Majesty's acute and sen. 
sitive feelings, it did not please Providence to give him 
the consciousness of beholding filled by the remains of 
any of his family. 
A curious circumstance occurred in 1810; while the 
workmen were engaged in digging the Royal Vault, 


| l-mon-ughi, that is to say, All-moon-heed ; to wit, the 


p- 276. 








American Criticism.—The arrival of Lord Byron’s 
poem, Mazeppa, is thus greeted by an American Jour- 
nal :—** Mazeppa, anew poem, not by Lord Byron. 
Of all the stuff attempted to be imposed upon the world 
as the poetry or prose cf Lord Byron,. this new one is 
the most contemptible. It has not one virtue, not one 





scorn. It is below the dignity of criticism ; and yet we 
owe it to truth, to Lord Byron, to the American charac- 
ter for intelligence and penetration, to denounce * M2- 
zeppa’ to the world as a fraud the most gross, an impo- 
sition the most clumsy and ludicrous. We attach no | 
Llame to the American bookseller, because he put it.to | 
press without reading it, as he received it from England. | 
Phe truth is, that some humourous wag has written this 
thing in order to ridicule the practice of passing off 
noetical trash upon the world in the name of Lord 

yron. And so we take leave of this poem, never, we 
hope, to see it again; merely adding this one remark, 
that the paltry ode annexed to Mazeppa, containing 
some compliments to America, is evidently an artifice to 
make the volume sell well in our country.’”” Surely, 
surely, after this sentence ex cathedra,.coming from the 
indisputable authority of American intelligence and pe- 
netration, Lord Byron himself will: not have the effron- 
ery to pretend that Mazeppa is his writing. 


Almanacks.—The ancient Saxons used to engrave 
upen certain square sticks about a foot in length, shorter 
or longer as they pleased, the courses of the moons of | 
the ath year, whereby they could always certainly 
tell when the new moons, full moons, and changes 
should happen; and such carved sticks they called 





regard or observation of all the moons; and hence is 
Cerived the name of Almanack.—There is in St. John's 
College, Cambridge, a Saxon almanack exactly. an. | 
swering to the above description. : 


{sist, than in hard stone, but the sequel will sh 


We can more easily explain how such an ani 
can exist and be. preserved ia a tree. Fora liri 
toad has been found in the cavity of a tree, whi 
according to its rings, must have been more | 
eighty years old. Jt probably had crept intos 
of one of its boughs, and had not been able toc 
out again; and the opening had in the court 
time completely closed. Here it could easier 


that the preservation of these auimals does nol 
pend upon nourishment, but upon another circu 
stance, and qnite other causes. We come now 
the second question, how and when the tuads ¢ 


whole continent was but an immeasurable oct 
as the secondary mountains, with their peti 
beds of muscles, fishes, and sea productions p 
After some unknown great catastrophe, which? 
earth suffered, the sea at length disappeared, 
from a world of waters arose, if 1 way be al 
the expression, a world of land, There, whet 
present the plough turns up the soi!, and counll 





Naturalists have endeavoured, to be sure, to shey, 
how this is possible ; but no one has, if | remem) 


stone in which the toads existed, was probab| 
porous sandstone, which imbibed moisture frs 
rain, which the animal inspired by means ofj 


be kept long alive on wet blotting paper, which) 
It is also known thy 


it in a pot, and buried it in the ground, Closing: 
carefully, He forgot by chance to dig up the p 
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his toad still living, and buried it a-fresh. We geod 
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But this explanation does not appear quites haw 
factory tous. Such a creature can be prese — 
living by means of moisture or water, for a cert ci of 
time. But many thousand years, how would thal ‘ued Pn 
| possible? For we cannot adit of a shorter peri lg al 
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into the stones, In order to render this clear ee ry : 
ourselves, we must remember, that besides our0 it F 4. he 
present world, in which we exist, one lias al hn — 
preceded it, which contained as ours, terrestrial derf oan 
marine animals, Yet there was a time, when! kg 


despised at 
Pble of us 
thereby, of 
world. Al 
features, ¢ 
Olive to se 
Creature, c 
petrified st: 


corn fields shine with their golden harvests, wht = i 
immense forests spread forth their luxuriant i, 4 = 
amougst which numerous wild avimals sport, vim owers pe 1 
hills and mountains raise their varied sum h> old r ‘ 
where herds of cattle graze, where rivulets by they won 
rapid streams wind through the valleys, and ¥ Diss x pet 
cities and villages are now situated, there form he td 7 
raged the waves of this oceaun—there swarmed b Nhe tle ve : 
of animals, of uumberless forms, and magnitudes “rag 
At the commaud of the Almighty, the » cry A aye 
disappeared, and with them the then exisiting 14, ayant 5° 
of marine animals and of plants, which were! Thee % 
placed upon the dry Jand. Proof of 
The bowels of the earth have preserved to ne to . 
tics the remains of. such only, as have with nimale uf 
decay, and have becume petrified. And the bol, ed 
of the sea became dry land, aud the slime and ™ip.,+ ther . 
it had. left behind. was hardened into stone. wl} tha, 
another terrestrial. world, besides. the one of # Hess Kes 
above inentioned, must have existed, before the of ny 
sent one was formed. This can be seen frot I those al 
pumerous remains of terrestrial animals avd Uvier dial 
ductions which we find in different countries, %, ston ‘ 
| which. do nut belong to the present period ¢ lely added 
earth, There ace as many and as large forests ered hy 
jthe earth as there are above it, which have But Wh, 


j buried thousands of years age, and have been 
formed inta coal. There were formerly as 
perhaps mere, large aud small animals on theé 
jthan there are atpreseut, We must, therefore, 
pose that the sea aud dry land have been conti 
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places with ‘each other on the surface of: 
and that after each change of this des- 
cription a new creation of animals and plants took 
eon it) For this reason we find, that wood in 
;state of coal, and the bones cf quadrupeds, occur 
ixed with marine ‘productions in the same 
inter < 
. nay, even under the bottom of the sea we dis 
wrt river muscles, and the beds of former great 
ivers. It may be conjectured, that at a future 
inosformation of the earth new iutermixtures will 
ise, and the productions of our present world will 
ig united to thove of a former one, and rest with 
jo one common grave, in order to make place 
anew and better world. It is impossible to de- 
ine the time when the last great transformation 
took place, which caused the former world to make 
ce for this. " But every one who knows how much 
‘jne is necessary to produce a new creation of plants 
animals out of the bosom of the earth, according 
the laws of nature, must easily discern that many 
qaturies must have passed away since that great 
atastrophe happened. 

The living toads already mentioned must have 

inclosed in their stony prisons during this last 
rrolution of the globe. For on the present period 
ofthe earth having commenced, and the productions 
of the former world being buried in mud aud slime 
the overflowing of the sea, the whole surface of 
the earth became turned into solid strata by some 
known process Of nature, and out of the sand-; 
janks and coral reefs of the sea, arose the secondary 
jmestone and sand stone mountains.’ The toads of 
theformer world met with the same fate as its fish 
snd other avimals ; they were cdvercd and buried 
wtb mud. They would have perished hke their 
jilow-creatures, in water and in mud, had not their 
yeculiar organization prevented this. These animals 

sess the property of sleeping: and remaining: in a 
ssteof torpor during the winter, without having 
easion for any nourishment during the whole pe- 
jd. Frogs are often to be found, in winter, in ice, 
nd on its thawing, they are again revived. And it 
swell known, that frogs and toads, when.the wea- 
ther is warmer than usual in the spring, come forth 
fom their holes in the earth, and commence .a.new 
lit. During the great revolution of our globe, just 
nentioned, when the whole animal and vegetable 
creation was buried under mud and earth; these 
jads met with a similar fate, and were inclosed in 
their stony prisons until they were released from 
them by accident. They were obliged to repose in 
then some thousand years in a state of sleep, having 
wother means in their power, otherwise they would 
lve had a like fate with millions of fishes and 
terrestrial, animals, which perished and became 
pirified. 

But it may be said, that these toads might have 
hen enclosed in stone at a later period, as these 
unimals are fond of creeping into hules and:cavities 
uf the earth in order to sleep the winter. Even the 
mds which were found inclosed alive ina tree must 
lave come there in this manner. ' It is also known, 
tat in limestone quarries, new rocks, as calc-tuff, 
ke, ave formed during a comparatively short peried 
dtime, and that these animals might, perhaps, 
we been enclosed through these means. But if 
imets Of a former world could be preserved in 
mr, and mammoths in their fall flesh in ice, a 
fad of the primeveal world could well exist alive 
in stone, until the present world, as it is very 
tnacious of life, and has the advantage of being 
ible to pass a long time without nourishment, in a] 
sate of torpor or sleep. This fact is still a problem 
rhich naturalists or zoologists will alone be capa 
be of solving ; and which would be effected. by 
matomizing one of those fossil toads with the view 
of ascertaining if it is an animal of the present or 
oftheformer world, The white colour, which the Eng- 
lish toad had, leads us to suppose it as probable that 
itdid not belong to our world, provided the length 
ftime and the want of air and nourishmext had 
not changed its natural colour and bk«ched its 
budy—In the mean time, if such an animal can exist 
or years in an old tree, or even in a-stone, it is also 
apable of being preserved in a stony prison thou- 
ands of years, because, being asleep and in so 
tonfined a situation, no exhalation tukes place frem 
it,and, therefore, there is no occasion to 1eplace the 
lst animal juices by various nourishment. Won- 
derful pienomenon! The toad, this ugly and much 
despised animal, was of all others the only one ca- 
pble of undergoing this experiment of nature, and, 
thereby, of viewing a second time the hght of the 
world. All others, the most noble and beautiful 
treatuyes, even man hiuself, had it not in his power 
olive to see such a blessing. Man, with his fellow 
(reature, could only pass into the ew world in a 
petrified state, the insects of a firmer world could 
mly be preserved from complete ruin in amber, and 
the mammoth be partially preserved in ice, but the 
tad was capable, on account of its tenacious 
powers of life, and its peculiar vature, to pass from 
hy old world into the new one in a living state, and 
by these means to be snatched from destruction, Ht 
Mis 8 en two worlds, having been an inhabitant of 
hectd as well as the newone. It has twice trodden 
Nhe tl eave of the world! 

How many useful considerations does the disco- 
{ty not give rise to! How many weighty traths 
may ot be traced from it! 

Thee toads, therefore, furnish us with a fresh 
‘wf of a furiner world. For, if they do not be. 
"§ (o our world, but are different from the present! 
Mwals of the same species, which, however, must! 

wore decisively proved than at present, it is clear| 
hat there have been formerly other animals in the| 
wl! than our own. Should they prove to be anew) 
Ic.s, we shall have discovered a new race of ani-. 
rel of a former world, and thus add one more! 
' those already known. It were only necessary that! 
uvier should discover or examine sueh a toad found! 
stove, and perhaps one more would be, immedi-| 
lely added to the number of primeval animais dis-| 
Overed by him. 

but the circumstance gives rise to other conside- 
Hous ; if the philosopher takes pleasure in endea- 
Curing to penetrate the depths of futurity, and in 

Ploring the future fate of our world, and of bis 
llow-creatures: it cannot be less agreceble and in- 


ue 
wanging 
r earth, 








‘to our present inhabitants of the ocean, hut are dif- 


‘marine plant. There we notice the -remains of an 





structive to him to investigate the past, and to read 
the former fate of our.present earthly inhabitants 
by the remains of a former world. Such an inquiry 
makes us acquainted with numerous interesting facts, 
and ‘we shall now present our readers with a few of 
these. : 

We fancy ourselves in the subterraneous caverns 
of a great limestone mine, and admiring the im- 
mense wasses of rock, with its differeut layers and 
strata. On nearer inspection, we find that these 
masses of limestone teem with millions of shell-fish, 
and other remains of a former world, which must 
have ceased to exist thousands of years ago; that 
we are even standing on a former bottom of the 
Ocean, and are surrounded by millions of marine 
animals, and other productions of the sea. On 
searching, we soon find acorn ammonis, whose 
species is now extinct in the world; then a nautilus, 
now a gryphite, or turbinite, or a pectinite, &c. &e. 
In these we discover beings which have a similitude 


ferently constructed. Here we discover a petrified 
fucis, and remark in it the branch of a former 


encrinite, or lily stone, and discover thet ‘to have 
been formerly marine animals of a remiarkable na- 
ture. Here, we even find a tooth, and recognise it 
to have belonged to an unknown animal of the for- 
ner world, or of a fish whose race has been destroy- 
ed in a great revolution of the’ earth, There we 
discovera thigh-bone lying under the ruins of the 
former world, and immediately pronounce it to be 
part of palaotherium. We cannot help expressing 
the most earnest wish to be better acquainted 
with this world, of plants and animals for ever 
past away. We often, in imagination, fancy to 
ourselves the delight we would experience could 
we have seen the former world, with its various pro- 
dactions, in their natural’ and living state, in order 
to'compare them with their present terrestrial cre- 
ation! but this is a wish which cannot be gratified. 
We are only capable of judging, from the ‘scanty 
remains, of the numerous productions of that early 
period, of their existeuce and properties. If the 
earth is to be again inundated with water, aud its 
inhabitants destroyed and again repeopled, the in- 
habitants cf the new world will form nearly the same 
conception of the animals and vegetables of the 
present world as we form of those of ‘the world 
which has preceded the present. But the ideas thus 
formed will be very imperfect. But do not let us 
make too hasty conclusions! On finding a piece of 
amber, we disover in it an insect of the furmer world, 
in all its natural beauty and form, as it has lived 
and breathed. At another time, in breaking a 
rock in pieces, in order to examine its correspondent 
parts, and to ascertain if it contains any marine 
organic remains—and behold ! our wish of beholding 
animals of. the former world alive in their natural 
form, is now accomplished. A living creature of | 
the former perivud-of the earth, a toad, which has 
withstood the decay of thousands of years, springs 
out of its prison, in which it has been secured 
against every injury. ‘It awakes from it slumber, 
on beholding the renewed light which beams around 
it, and of vhose beneficial influence it has been | 
so long deprived, in order to convince us of the 
reality of a former world, and then, after a short 
second existence, falls into an eternal sleep, 
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SAINT WENEFREDE’S WELL, &c. 
‘ —=—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—>_— 

S1r,—Should the following ‘* Historical Account of 

St. Wenefrede’s Well, Moss and Seal,” being chiefly 

extracted from’ Pennant’s ‘Tour through Wales, be | 

thought worthy a place in your interesting publication, 

it would perhaps gratify some of your readers, and 
oblige your’s, &c. 

JONES ar WILLIAMS ar OWENS. 





The origin of St. Wenefrede’s Well is discovered at 
the foot of a steep hill, below the town of Holywell, 
or Trefynnon, to which it gave the name. ‘The spring 
boils with vast impetuosity out of arock; and is formed 
into a beautiful polygonal well, cevered with a rich 
arch, supported by pillars. ‘The roof is exquisitely 
carved in stone. Immediately over the fountain is the 
legend of St. Wenefrede, on a pendent projection, 
with the arms of England at the bottom. Numbers 
of fiue ribs secure the arch, whose intersections are 
coupled with some scylptures; some of which appear 
to be mere works of fancy, grotesque figures of ani- 
mals; but the rest allude chiefly to the Stanley family. 
‘This building and. the chapel over it, rose from the’ 
piety of that great house, which left these memorials of 
their benefactions: there are besides some of illustri- 
ous donors; for example, the profile of Margaret, mo- 
ther of Henry VII. and that of her husband the Ear} 
of Derby, cut on the same stone. The compliments 
to the Stanley's are very frequent. The wolf's head 
in the arms of the Earls of Chester, is enclosed ina 
garter, in respect to Sir Wm. Stanley, Knight of that 
Order, who had been Chamberlain of that city, and 
justiciary of North Wales. The tun, with a plant is- 
suing out of it,isarebus; the arms of his wife Ei:iza- 
beth Hopton, allusive to her name. “This proves that 
the building was erected before 14935, in which year 
Sir William lost his head. ‘rhe other badges of the 
same house are, the stag’s head, the eagle’s leg, and the 
three legs in the arms of the Isle of Man. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





pulsion of the Moors, by her father Ferdinand. ‘The 


supporters of the arms of her family. 


Over the lesser arches on each side of the well, are 
\the dragon and grey-hound, the supporters of the arms 
pe England, during the reign of Henry VII. and part of 
{that of Henry VIII. ‘The first was borne by Henry VII. 
as a badge of the house of Tudor, which derived itself 
‘from Cadwallader, last King of Britain, who bore on 
jhis ensign a red dragon. Henry, in imitation of him, 
jat the battle of Bosworth, carried on his standard 2 
red dragon, painted on white and green silk; which 
afterwards gave rise to the office of Rouge-dragon 
amohg the heralds. 

On the side of a wall that supports the roof, was 
painted the tale of the tutular saint, at present almost 
defaced ; over it is inscribed “in honorem Sancta We- 
nefreda, Viet M.” Io another wall is a niche, in 





|| Leccia sec cruc I: fra monaster. 









' the Saint at Shrewsbury. It had its common sea), 
agle seems also to belong to her, being one of the |/which is of copper; in the centre is a representation «1 


the martyrdom ; above is a crossin form of a T, placed 
|| between the letters 7. m. which mark the time when 
||the fraternity was instituted, during the abbacy 0! 
'!Thomas Minde, who was elected in 1459, and died in 
1499, a period in which these religious societies were 
much in fashion. The T, or cross, refers to the 
church of St. Cross, within this monastery. Beneath 
are probably the arms of the house, a swordand akey, 
||symbols of its tutelar apostles; and round the margin 
this inscription :— 

Sigillu coe Ffraternitat beate Wenefrede virginis 
Sci Petri Salopiec. 
|| After her death, her sanctity, says the historian, was 
||proved by numberless miracles. The waters were 
||almost as sanative as those of the Pool of Bethesda 
‘jal infirmities incident to the human body met with 





which stood a statute of the Virgin Mary; pulled “Clef the votive crutches, the barrows, and other 
down in the year 1635. It is said there was also ano- | Proofs of cures remain as evidences pendent over th« 
ther of St. Wenefrede. To grace this image on high| ¢l!. The saint is equally propitious to Protestan's 


festivals, it is probable that Isabei, Countess of War- | 
wick, (widow of the great Richard Beauchamp) lefe | 


her gown of russet velvet, in 1439, (see Dugdale's | 
Warwickshire.) 

Over the spring is a chapel of the same date with the 
other building; a neat piece of Gothic architecture; but 
in avery ruinous state. ‘Thishad been a tree chapel, in 
the gift of the bishop, with the reserve of a stipend to 
the chapter; but the rest of the offerings were to be 
expended onthe chapel. inthe time of Richard III. 
the Abbott and Convent had from the Crown ten marks 
yerely, for the sustentactone and salarie of a Priests, 
at the. Chapelle of Se. Wynefride—(See Harleian 
MSS.)—The Chapel is the property of John Davies, 
Esq. of Llanarch. The well is common; for, by a de- 
cision of the Court of Chancery, on a law-suit re- 
specting the lordship of Holywell, between Sir Jobn 
Egerton and John Eldred; Chancellor Ellesmere de- 
clares “That on calling to mind that within the said 
manor there is a fowotain or well of ancient and wor- 
thy memory, he doth not think fit that the petitioner, 
or any other, should have the property thereof not- 
withstanding the general words of the grant of the 
manor: and therefore his Lordship doth order, thut 
notwithstanding the said grant, that the well shall con- 
tinue as it now is, or heretofore hath been ; saving to 
the petitioner, and his heirs and assigns, the benefit 
of the stream and water-course with the appurte- 
nances.” ; 

There are two different opinions about the origin of 
this stream, one party makes it miraculous: others 
assert it is owing only to natural causes; we will how- 
ever, give the account of the former :—In the seventh 
century lived a virgin of the name of Wenefrede, of 
noble parents; her father’s name was Thewith, a po- 
tent Lord, in the patts where Holywell now stands ; 
her mother’s name was Wenlo, a descendant of an 
ancient family of Montgomeryshire, and sister to St 
Beuno. Beuno assumed the monastic habit, retired to 
Clynnog, in Caernarvonshire, where he built a church 
andfoundedaconvent. After contemplating this work 
of piety, he visited his relations in Flintshire, and ob- 
tained from his brother-in-law a little spot at the foot | 
of the hill, on which he resided, erected on it a church, | 
and took under his care hisniece Wenefrede. A neigh- 
bouring Prince of the name of Cradocus, son of King | 
Alen, was struck with her beauty, and at all events de- 
termined to gratify his vicious inclinations. He made 
known his passion to the lady; who, affected with hor- 
ror, attempted to escape. ‘The wretch, enraged ac the 
disappointment, instantly pursued her, drew out his 
sabre, and cut of her head. Cradocus instantly re- 
ceived the reward of his crime; he fell down dead, 
and the earth opening, swallowed his impious corpse. 
Hidgen in his Polychronicon adds, that even the de- 
scendents of this monster were visited with horri- 
ble judgments, to be expiated only by a visit to this 
well, or to the bones of the saint at Salop. 

The severed head took its way down the hill, and 
stopped near the church. The valley, which, from its 
uncommon dryness, was heretofore called Sych nant, 
now lost its name. A spring of uncommon size burst 
from the place where the severed head rested. The 
moss on its sides diffused a fragrant smell. Her blood 
spotted the flowers, which, like the flowers of Adonis, 
annually commemorated the fact, by assuming colours 
unknown to them berore. 





For thee, blest maid, my tears my, endless pain, 
Shall in immortal monuments remain. 

The image of thy death each year renew; 

And prove my grief to endless ages, true. 


St. Beune took up the head, carried it to the corpse, 





‘body, which instantly re-united. ‘Ihe place was visi- 


and, offering ap his devotions, joined it nicely to the 


\ble ouly by a slender white line, encircling her neck, 
in memory of a miracle which surpassed far that 
\wotked by St. Dionysius, who marched in triumph 
after Decapitation, with his head in his bands, from 
‘Mont Martre to St. Denis; or that of St. Alderbertas, 
lwho, in like circumstances, swam across the Vistula. 


However, St. Wenefrede survived her decollation 
|fifteen years. She died at Gwytherin, in Denbighshire, 
; where her bones rested till the reign of King Stephen, 





We also find that Catharine of Arragon, widow -of 
prince Arthus, and afterwards the unfortunate wife of 
his brother Henry VIII. was a benefactress to this 
building ; at least, her arms appear here—three pome* 
granates in a shield, surmounted with a crown: the 








badge of the house of Granada, in memory of the ex 


when, after divine admonition, they were surrendered 
jto.the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Shrewsbury. 
|The memory of the two great events, that of her} 
death is celebrated on the 22d of June; that of ber 
translation on the 2d of November. 

A fraternity and guild was established in honour of 











and Catholics; for among the offerings are to be found 
the grateful testimonies from the patients of each re- 
ligion, 

The Holy Father gave all encouragement to the piety 
of pilgrims to frequent this fountain, Pope Martin V, 
furnished the Abbey of Basingwork with pardons and 
indulgencies to sell to the devotees. ‘These were re- 
newed again in the reign of Queen Mary, by the ints 
rest of ‘Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, who fled 
into Italy on the accession of Elizabeth. Multitudes of 
offerings flowed in; marks of gratitude from such wh > 
had received benefit by the intercession of the virgin» 
Wenefrede. 

The resort of pilgrims, of late years, to these Fontu- 
nalia has considerably decreased; stilla few are to | 
seen in the water, in deep devotion, up to their chips, 
praying, or performing a number of evoiutions round 
the polygonal well, or treading the arch between we)! 
and well a prescribed number of times. ‘The majority 
of bathers, or devotees, are of the fair sex, Few peo 
ple of rank, at present, honour the fountain with the’: 
presence. A crowned head, in the last age, dignified 
the place with a visit. ‘he prince who lost three king - 
doms for a mass paid his respects, on August 29, 1680, 
to our saint; and received, asa reward, a present of the 
very shift in which his great-grand-mother, Mary Stu- 
art, lost her head.—[See the late Dr, Cuoper, of Ches- 
ter’s MSS ] 

‘The waters are indisputably endowed with every 
\good quality atrendant on cold baths, and multitudes 
jhave experienced its good effects; but in this day we 
ldo not think the belief of the above and other legends 
jan essential requiste to obtain the benefits arising from 
ithe waters of the well. 





Some eminent botanists have reduced the sweet moss 
and the bloody stains to mere vegetable prodactions, 
|far from being peculiar to this fountain: The first ix 
that species of moss called Jungermannia, imperfectly 
| described and figured by Lillenius,in his’ history of 
| mosses. This -species is also found in another hely 
; well in Carnarvonshire, Fynnon Llandentolen, io a 
|parish of the same name. ‘The other is the Byssus, 
|likewise odoriferous; common to Lapland, and to 
| other countries besides our own. It adheres to stones 
ju formof fine velvet. Linneus calls it Byssus Jolithus, 
or the violet-smelling. He says, the stone to which it 
adheres easily betrays itself by the colour, being as it 
smeared with blood; if rubbed, yields a smell like 
violets; and that it is of use in eruptive disorders. Mi- 
cheli in his genera of plants, mentions the same ; and 
Schwenckfeldt discovered it among the vegetables ot 
Silesia; he callsis Museus Subrubeus, and informs us, 
that the smell is grateful to the heart; and if put among 
Clothes, it giveS them a good scent, aud serves to drive 
4way moths. 


The parish wakes are celebrated in November, the 
time of the translation of Wenefrede. The living be- 
fore the dissolution, belonged to the Abbey of Basing- 
werk ; and it is a vicarage in the gife of Jesus College, 
Oxford, which nominates ; and John Davies, Esq. ot 
Llanrech, the lay-rector, presents, Above the church 
isa hill, called Bryn y Castell, narrow, and very steep 
on the sides, projecting at the end over the little valley. 
On this might have stood the castle of ‘l'reyffynon, or 
St. Wenefrede, built by Randal III. Earl of Chester, 
in the year 1210. ‘There are not at present any ves- 
tiges left. It is singular that no mention is made of 
either chapel, church, or well, ify the Doomsday-book, 
yet, townships now of less note are named; such as 
Brunford, Caldecote, and ethers. Notwithstanding, 
it is probable the legend of St. Wenefrede was known 
previous to the. survey ; for the very name of Holywell 
is Saxon, probably bestowed on it before the Conquest, 
on account of the imputed sanctity of the Well. 

The spring is certainly one of the finest in these 
kingdoms ; aad by two different trials and calculations 
‘lately made, it 1s found to discharge above twenty-one 
tons of water in a minute, It scarcely varies in the 
quantity of water, in droughts, or after heavy rains ; 
though it becomes diseoloured by a wheyey tinge after 
the latter. “Fhe stream formed by this fountain runs 
with a rapid cours¢ to. the sea, which it reaches in lit- 
tle more than a milg’s distance. ‘The industry of this 
and last century has made its waters of commercial 
utility. The principal wotks on it are battering-mills 
for copper, together with wire, paper, and snuff mills, 
a cotton manufactory, &c. During the reign of the 
pilgrimages, nothing but a corn-miil or two, the pro- 


|| gerty of the monks, found employ for this beneficial 





stream. 
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Poetry. 


SELECTIONS 





rROM A SMALL BUT VERY INTERESTING VOLUME,/| 


JUST PUBLISHED, ENTITLED 


POEMS FOR YOUTH, BY A FAMILY CIRCLE.|, 


ae 


ON VISITING VALE CRUCIS. 
-_—o— 

Vale of the Cross! the shepherds tell 
"Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell ! 
For there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt the dewy green ; 
By wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent bells by spirits rung; 
And matin hymn, and vesper prayer, 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 

Vale of the Cross! the shepherds tell 
’Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell ! 
For peace hath there her spotless throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown; 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The sabbath-silence of the hills ; 
And all the quiet God hath given, 
Without the golden gates of Heaven. 


SONNET, 
To the Authoress of * The Florist’s Manual,” in which 
she recommends the destruction of Insects. 


———~— i 

Go, elegant Instructress—teach the fair 

‘To range in order meet her mingled flowers, 

In plots, in beds, in borders, and in bowers ; 
But oh! the bright inhabitants of air, 
The insect’s animated lustre spare ! 

Design'd, like thee, to pass their few short hours 

Amidst the sweets indulgent Nature pours, 
And every joy with equal right to share. 

O, canst thou with delighted sense inhale 

The fragrance breathing on the morning gale, 
And all the gay parterre with rapture see ; 

Yet, with relentless hand and envious eyes, 

Crush the poor insect, that discursive fhes 
From flower to flower with bliss unknown to thee ? 


SONNET, 
ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
—_ 





. Winter, I fear thee not! tho’ long I’ve seen 


Thy dread approach—clad in thy mantle grey, 
And icy weeds, and blasting in thy way 
Fair Nature's lingering sweets, and robes of green. 
Ah no! I fear thee not; thou canst not steal 
My homefelt bliss—thou canst not bid me. part 
With hopes and joys, that cheer and fill my heart, 
And kindred ties, which teach that heart to feel : 
Safe bosom'd in my lov’d and happy bome, 
With friendship, books, and mausic’s soul-felt charm, 
My days flow peaceful o»—content and calm, 
No city joys cae give one wish to roam. 
Come, Winter, cast around thy tracte of snow, 
My mind no cheerless winter c’er shall know. 





THE CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 


A TALE. 


_ 


PeTFR, returning bome one day, 
Join’d an old comrade by the way; | 
When, after shaking hands and greeting, 
T’ their mutual] joy at meeting, 
Peter observed,—** Times have, 1 sec, 
Press'd harder, Bob, on you than me; 
For that sad eye and furrow’d cheek 

A heart that's ill at ense apes 2 

Say, have ou from on lift run ? 
Or he keeper seiz’d your Pm 
After the "Squire transported = 
You said you'd never poach egain ; 
J've often wonder'd how ‘we 

Run such a hazard for a hare.” 


Robin look’d down, and deeply sigh'd ; 
**1 fear no bailiffs gripe,” he cried ; 

«* No warrant from the "Squire I dread,— 
There's heavier vengeance o'er my head ; 
Ah! Peter, you but littie know 

The cause I have for gricf and woe.” 


** Well, never droap, whate'er it be, 
Thou shalt a refuge find with ine ; 

My is just down below, 

Where neither duns nor bailiffs go ; 

And for amusement by the way, 

We'll bear what cach has got to say ; 
How many a weary day we've past, 
Since on this spot we parted last ! 

** And first,” says Robin, ** you shall tell, 
How you have gotten on so well ; 

For ooen we parted last, I’m sure, 

You were in rags, and very poor, 

And now you look so fat and sleek, 

And carry such a comely cheek !" 

**T have indeed sucecssful been, 
Thanks to this patent new machine! 
You used tw scoff at, and abuse it, 
And would not let the poople use it ; 
But ! was wiser, Bol, than you, 

And now I feel the profits too : 

Since I released my last poor lad, 

You cannot think what luck I've had ; 
1 sweep for all the gentry now ; 

Can feed a pig and keep a cow ; 

Ours was a scurvy Occupation, 

And hittle better than starvation ; 

But ence this alteration’s made, 

{'n: very partial to the trade; 

This new machine sweeps so completely, 
And brings down all the soot so neatly, 


hrough every curve ut makes its way, 
It ib not work,—'‘tis amore like play ; 
My wife, who used to turn her nose, 


When I came in with sooty clothes, 








SS 





| 


| sons, stop this 
j entirel 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





For now m  fatioas 20 gen, | beep, 


You'd hardly take me for a sweep ; 
No now disdains to ta 
And give my hand a frien 


i dly shake. 
tunnel’s small, and chimney’s high, 


No -starved lads I now employ,— 
Blest be the man who has invented 
What has such cruelty prevented ! 
But, I remember, you with me 

On this could never well agree ; 

This foolish thing, you used to say, 
Would very soon be put away ; 
You'd better methods of your own, 
With climbing boys”— 
** What, now, that’s jealousy, I guess; 
You're envious of my good su¢cess.”” 


** Ah no! I do not en 
latoah Cadweeine,, 


Tin rich mys pve what is wealth ? 
I'm strong and hale,—but what is health ? 


good can give me joy, 
dare not die. 


Iwi 
Ah! would that I, li could 
Of life's best years, post aD ated ry 
But my sad tale, so long untold, 
= Apts Srey 
Twill ease my conscience to i 
Thee’ oy he 
Then Robin raised his eyes, and said,— 
a Eng ate Srey emp he 

is this, though to the world unknown, 
"Tis this, that weighs my spirit down ; 
Pg ot hey at night, sigh 

t these forms appal ts 
Sleep never este tines ching ayes 
But these terrific phantoms rise ; 
Fly where I will,—I find them there, 
They goad and haunt me every where.” 


Peter starts back, with looks amazed,— 


‘*Why, Robin, sure your head is crazed!” 


** Ah no! my head is sane and clear ; 

I am not mad, I wish I were; 

For madness, te a state like this, 
Would be comparatively blies ; 

But yet you must not u 

That I have murder’d with this hand ; 
I used no weapons but hard sticks, 

No wounds J gave but blows and kieks ; 


This hand nor stabb'd, nor stopp’d their breath, 
The lads were work'd and starved to death ; 


Hard work, bad lodgi 


ring, and worse fare, 
Brouglit on disckere ane . 


My two first lads were both found dead, 


ee berierrmand no more was said ; 
ey by the parish were put out, 
o age to make a rout, 

r) was NO uncommon case, 
And other ings wight fil] their place. 
The next, a lovely boy, I stole.— 
Ob! that hangs heavy on my soul ; 
I tured him from his mates at play, 
And hurried him 4 wren fi ' 
He was a mild, good-temper'd boy, 
A widow’d mother’s only joy ; 
Fle’d beet so deli fed 


He could not est our coarse, bsown beced ; 


pe om flock neg meee 
ich on. jee 3 
Poor lad, he pined, and a i so thin, 
His bones seem’d stu: 

Yet in this state I made him work,— 
Ch, I was harder than a Turk ! 

One day I found him on the heath, 
Struggling, and in the pangs of death ; 
I brought him home—but he was dead,— 
"T'was accident, the jury said ; 

But conscience told a different tale, 
One, tat I durst not then reveal, 

Till, keen as keenest barbed aoe 
“'onviction pierced my callous heart ; 
That heart which never felt before, 
Now rankled to its very core ; 

No wretch that suffers on the wheel, 

A keener y eee to 

His pangs he cannot jure, 

Mine know no end, admit no cure ; 

I dare not lift my eyes to Heaven, 

I dare not hope to be forgiven ; 

Like Cain, I wander up and down, 
Each friend I meet appears te frowa, 
a in my seapern ry, on 

The avenging mark of Cain's disgrace : 
Oh! that’ Be you, I wise had been, 
Had used this.excellent machine ; 

My eve of life had then been spent, 
Like yours, in comfort and content !” 


Bob heaved a groan ; 


maw =| accident happening by tearing open argands, or any 








Hliscellanies. 


| 








GAS-LIGHTS. qT 
The following communication is from the pe of a 
gentleman of long experience as an engineer, and 

is deserving of serious attention, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


the Gas Works in this city to investigate the cause 
of the late unfortunate accident at Newcastle, from 





{ 

|dicected to commuuicate the reault of my inquiries 
jto the public of this place threugh the medium of 
your paper, ‘The explanation is s0 yatisfactory, and 
can be so easily understood, that I do not entertain 
a doubt of an immediate cessation of the alarm that 
the subject may have excited. The accident at 
Newcastle occurred from avery great quantity of 
gas having cscaped from the muin or strect pipe, 
which, making its way through the afin accu. 








mulated under a boarded floor of the adjoining bouse 
(under which there was no cellar), and from under 
the floor into a cupboard, was iheve set fire tu by a 


for the ESCAPE of the gas from the pipe it could uet 

ve accumulated in the house: my inquiry was, 
therefore, particularly directed to the cause of the 
failore of the pipe. 1 found that it escaped from a 
JOINT, where a frecture had taken place; and all 
surprise ceased when} was informed that it was what 
is called a FLANGE JOINT; which I have always re- 
probated, and never op agy account use. This im. 
prudent mode of. joining two pipes, any one can yn- 








tber. Metal pipes expand aad contract in different 
temperatures, so that such joints are in danger of 

ing loosened ; and the preseure of the above ground 
above, on its yielding beneath, may make the pipe 
break. Ja Carlisle, and I trust in most other places, 
there are no flange joints’; the one pipe is made tu 
penetrate into the other several) inches, and most se- 
curely soldered with lead. Thisiacalled the spigot 
and sauciT; the advantage of which is, that it ad. 
mits, from its elasticity, of contraction and expan. 
sion from change of temperature, without the possi- 


Sin—Having been desired by the Committee of th 


candle, and exploded. Now, it was plain, that but ba 
w 
the spet, when it was disco 


ao explosion of gas in private house, I am further fem 


spectre 
been shut up in the eburch after di 
20 the sexton. ' ; 


received by the High Shas of 


year 1813 = 
“His honour, the Sheriff ia respectfully i 
ern executioners is now at Yo 


stri 
a sheild 
froma 
weed 
discovered 


me!’ now, 
on the ghost, and sei 


~ If bois honour thinks proper to empley him, 
to insert the werds—-T. Dennis may come to Newe 
or what:your henour thinks proper,:in the 
Courant ; and leave an order in the 

sion ¢o the prison the evening before 
all things may be got ready. 







was nothing more than a 








ipinal let : 
Nestbunbecans 


destand, hay ry pipe is not made to inser? into ||that one of the 
the other, byt the two pipes are merely brought to |/and begs to offer his services, if they are wanted. 
meet by broad rims ; which rigue are. veveund fags. chugs £9 for ec ric and (a ih 


Your humble servant to 


York, August 16, 1813.” 





Hi 


command. 
“T. DENNIS, 
‘* J shall be at Sunderland on Saturday next, 9 y 


may send a letter to me there. Please to direct why 
left at the post-office. — 
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mrrativ 
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bility of injury to the pipes, and. vever can open or 
break by depression. Accident from such slates 
heheld to be out of the question, Accordigly, in Los. 
don, where they alone are used for thc hundred miles 
through the streets, six trifling accidents only have 
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THE BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 
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hears off 
The loss 
vith a d 





happened in twelve yeara, and two, of these reaulted 
from the pipes haviog been wagtonly bored ; -but ao 
accident like that of Newcestle has-ever occurred— 
namely, the entrance of gas into a private house from 
a leak in the main street-pipe. In Edinburgh, where 
a gceat length of main is laid, secured by spigot and 
faucjt, such ap occurrence is uot deemed possible ; 
aud there, as well as in London, the accident at New- 
castle (beyoud regret for the suffering it occasiqned) 
hax not created the slighest sensation, vor diminished | 
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“ Ludimus figiem Belli.” ...c0ccee ooo VIDAe 
—_- 


> GAME XXXII. 
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— 
The White to Check-mate in three Moves. 


(Lolli; poge 521.) 
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in the ewallest d the demand for gas for the 
purposes of illumination. 
I further beg your attention to this most impor- 
tant consideration :—The accurrence at Newcastle 
was not the conseyuence of adopting the'use of gas in 
a shop or dwelling house—it was neither uegligence on 
the part of the unfurtunatefamily, nor misconstruction 
of domestic apparatus :—it was an intrusion of gas 
through the ground, fron a leaking street-pipe, into 
a house, where the same thing would have occurred 
whether a private aupply had been used or not, An 
improperly coustructed street-pipe wekes no dis- 
{tinction between those who do, and those who do not 
jburu gas, if the leakage finds its way into the house. 
|To thuse who burn gas in common burners, / venture 
'to hold any accident to be next to morally imposstble, 
Gas must accumulate in order to explode, and 
{must come in contact with a light All apartments 
{are filled with common air. A room 12 feet square 
jeontains 1728 cubic feet of air; before this air is 
\rendered explosive, 247 cubic feet of gas must min- 
igle with it. A common Argand’s burner, acciden- 
ltally left open, gives aut four cubic feet per hour, 
|1t would therefore require 62 hours to-supply 247 
‘cubic feet of gas ; and, further, the room must be air- 
itight, without chimuey or any ventilation. Noroom 
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|tigbted with gas can be so long neglected; and the || | 


a ee ee 





jescape will, ina much shorter period, be perceived 
by the smell. Accordingly, J have nerer heard of an 


other burters. 
| 1 have only to add, that gas never explodes but 
by coming in contaet with fire. In the street-pipes, 





existed. 
|frail box:, about sixteen -feet in len 
| breadth, undertakes alone the voyage 
‘Ostend, where he takes on board a cargo 
of the country, which he conveys to Kng 
boat. 


SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


Ostend, Jan. 10,—~Kor some time past we have secn 
|in our port che mest intrepid mariner perhaps that ever 
He isan Englishman, who, in.a small and 
h and four in | ger. 
teh far more confidence than the steam-engine, which, | 
d in his 
is, that neither the 
| high sea, nor the eoki, nor the inclemency of the sea- 
yuwariner. (Let usimagine a man 
dlone on the high sea, guiding a little boat || 
| which Tardy tises six inches above the surface of the || 
vcean, exposed to the rain, to the winds, and above all, 
to the intense cold which we now have, and we may || 
jude how far the love of gain will go. In his last vo 
hither he was three days on the padsage, and did not 


of 
What is most astonishing 


stop the whole time. He has contrived an i 


method to steer his frail vessel ; 


out quitting his p 


agra 
sink, he has taken care before 
all the sides of his boat that the water may not 
to it; and in this manner he traverses the ocean with-|e0 much tl 1 

out tronbling himself about the imminent dangers || his parliamentary duties, he sailed 
which he incurs, and which he has hitherto braved with ourable a wind, that, after 


in the 


‘impunity. 





inv ention 
the scienti 





The use of steam, adapted to navigation, is not a 
novel invention; for, in the year 1736, letters patent || his 
were granted to Jonathan Hull, for a steam- 
vessels in and out of port. There is an account. of the | have made 
publisbed at the time, a ony of which is in 

$q- 


library of John Rennie, 


ront of |' 
: ; ides | beryl is changed into light blue. Dr. Clarke-cleared the | 
bed — meth 3 ge hPa ooo [colar of an amber-coloured diamond by the gass blow- | 
length of the and thence manages hi 
ph As the ice might accumulate 
inst the sides of the boat, and thus expose him to 
putting to sea to 


aie oie |pipe. Blue fluor spar when ex 


boat to tow || ** I aasure you, my good Sir, the fault is not mine ; 


or in the gas reservoirs, it is move harmless than 
water—a fact co well kaown, that supply-pipes have |/ 
| beep made of earthenware, and even prepared paper 
|—s0 that witb ordinary caution there can be no dao- 
It is no less certain, that gas may be used with 
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ence s0.formidable, can vow be managed by'a child. 











The eafety 1 now allude to does not supersede at- 
|teatian to stop-eocks, for the comfort of the house 


fo Correspondents. , 








jor ahop in which gas is used. 
| 1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
JOHN GRAFTON. 
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| Yellow cornelian may be changed into a fine crimson, 
'by heating it in sand to a heat less than redness. 
‘rock chrystal may be made quite colourless by heat, , 


t of |: which the colour of the amethyst. The | 





to heat becomes red, 
and when the heat is raised eolourless. , 


Bon Mot.--When a certain learned member for an, 
Irish University (whose recent political chonge has been 





F. has omitted to state the name of the author of ! 
essay on. happiness, which he had beeo at the paint 
transcribe for our convenience. 
to contend that the intrinsic merit of any comp re 
is affeeted by she identification of its author; 
certainly adds to its interest. 


We sball examine into the fact stated by E.J. 
viously to our next publication ; not baving pf 
access to the work referred to. 


Owing, we presume, to a mistake in some quarter. 


note 
us. 


We donot m 


ie 








of C. from Warrington has only just 
We shall attend to it in our next. 





tbe | he subject of ee was about to attend 


at the circumstance, was thus answered “~ 

cHorts to get to the other side, but have | 
not yet been able to su .”” ‘Phe Rigitt Hon. Gentle | 
man, however, sweceeded shortly after. 5 | 
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rom Howth with so <i : 
tossing d sold 
about for forty- Printed, published, an 
eight hour be man chdiged to pat banks ond Sm found By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
by a friend still on the Irish side of the channel, three | Live Mereury Office. 
days after his departure from Dublin, who, expressing | took -< atheroma 


Public Library, Lime-street; Mr. 
Newsman, Dale-street; and Mr. John: 


St. James’s-road, for ready moncy only. 
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